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BENEFITS OF INDUSTRY. 

The follow ng extracts from Benefits of Industry, an 
Address de i_vered before the Inhabitants of Jamaica 
Plain, by S. G. Goodrich, Esq., July 4th, 1835, are not 
only well conceivedand happily expressed but precisely 
adapted to Farmer’s Journal. 

hink you can see, in this slight sketch, the 
main causes of that character which I have at- 
tributed to the inhabitants of our village. Circum- 
stances early induced a life of industry. They 
could not get rich in a day, by the rise of stocks, 
or the success of a voyage. No—they must toil 
today, tomorrow and through the year. Toil, 
then, became their destiny—but was it not a hap- 
py destiny? When the sentence was pronoun- 
ced upon the exiled inhabitants of Eden—thou 
shalt eat thy bread with the sweat of thy brow, 
there seems to have been relenting grace in the 
very malediction. 


When man from Paradise was driven, 
And thorns around his pathway sprung, 
Sweet Mercy, wandering there from heaven, 
Upon those thorns bright roses flung. 
Ay, and as Justice cursed the ground, 
She stole behind, unheard, unseen, 
And, as the curses fell around, 
She scattered seeds of joy between. 
And when the evils sprung to light, 
And spread like weeds their poison wide, 
Fresh healing plants came blooming bright, 
And stood tocheck them, side by side. 
And now, though Eden blooms afar, 
And man is exiled from its bowers, 
Still Mercy steals through bolt and bar, 
And brings away its choicest flowers. 
The very toil, the thorns o,1 
Which Heaven in wrath for sin imposes, 
By Mercy changed, no curses are— 
One brings us rest—the other, roses.* 


Toil, then—bodily toil—is no curse ; it is a 
blessing. It is alike salutary to the body and the 
soul. It is ordained of Heaven, as giving vigor 
to one, and wholesome discipline to the other. 
Let no man spurn it—let no man deem _ himself 
degraded by it—let no man feel elevated, by 
being in a situation which does not require it. 
No one is injured by toil—but thousands perish, 
and tens of thousands drag out lives of misery, 
for the want of it. Some of the greatest and 
best men who have lived, were men of toil. 
Washington was a farmer—Greene, a black- 
smith—and Sherman a shoemaker. The fathers 
of this village were men of toil—they practised 
it habitually—and industry became with them a 
prominent virtue. Industry, then—plain home- 
spun industry—practised as much from principle 
as necessity, is the source of that honorable char- 
acter which I have attributed to this village. | 
do not mean that accessory causes may not have 





* These lines are part of a poem, which was written 
at the request of the author of “ Pencil Sketches,” for 
an annual, which will soon appear under her auspices. 





lent their influence to secure the happy result; I 
only mean that industry is the main cause. The 
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| shrubs, to ornament every part of the earth, and 


Will 


| will you go home no wiser for the hint? 


pursuits of the people, from the earliest time, have | You go home—to that dear spot upon which the 


been such as to impress industrious habits upon 
them. This, at least has been the case with the 
greater number, 


If there have been any disposed | nessynegligence and waste ? 


heart should shine, as the sun in spring time upon 
the flowers—and permit it to be the scene of idle- 
Will you permit it 


to live without industry, the example of those | to be a naked shelter from the weather, like the 


around has brought them into unison with the | den of a wild beast ? 
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rest. An idler among the busy soon feels himself 
out of fashion; and he isfelt by others to be a 
note out of tune. He ceases therefore to be an 
idler, and the leaven of industry Jeavens the 
whole mass. Here, then, is the entire secret. 
We need not resort to the phrenologist. The 
people of Jamaica Plain are an industrious people. 
They are, therefore, sober, peaceful, independent, 
united. 

Do not say, that T attribute too much impor- 
tance to industry. If it were a proper occasion, 
it would be easy to shew the connexion between 
this hardy virtue, and sobriety, peace, indepen- 
dence, and union. I must however, content myself 
with the belief, that this intelligent audience, 
themselves examples of industry, are well appris- 
ed of the benefits which flow from a virtue they 
practise so well, Competence and wealth, the 
common results of industry, are by no means the 
greatest good which flows from it. The protec- 
tion which it affords from temptation to vice— 
the calmness and contentment of mind which it 
begets—the spirit of union which it tends to dif- 
fuse over society, are among the higher gifts of 
this benefactor of the human race. 

If then, my friends, industry is a homely vir- 
tue, it is still worthy of all praise. Experience, 
religion, philosophy, alike inculcate it. Even na- 
ture herself reads usa frequent lecture upon it. 
Let us go, for a moment, from the haunts of men 
to the bosom of the quiet forest. Here we shall 
find no noisy sound of the mill, the hammer, or 
thesaw. It is silent; but look around, and see 
what has been done, by the busy though still hand 
of nature. See the rock—howartfully it is wov- 
en over with moss, as if to hide its roughness ; 
and how is an object, of itself uninteresting, thus 
rendered beautiful? Look at the ragged banks of 
the brawling stream! See the tufts of grass, the 
spreading shrubs, and gaudy wild flowers that 
cover it, and thus turn into beauty the very defor- 
mity of the wilderness! Look down upon the 
valley, and see how the withered leaves, the moul- 
dering branches of trees, the scattered stems, and 
other objects, witnesses of decay and death, are 
carpeted over by grasses and flowers! How 
beautiful, how ornamental, are the works of Na- 
ture, even in the wilderness and the solitary 
place! She seems to decorate them all, as ifeach 
spot was a garden, in which God might perchance 
walk, as once in Eden; and she would have it fit- 
ly arrayed for his inspection. 

And shall not man learn a homely lesson from 
this lecture in the woods® Will you look at Na- 
ture, and see her, with industrious fingers, weav- 
ing flowers and plants, and grasses and trees, and 





Will you not rather adorn 
it by your industry, as nature adorns the field and 
the forest ? 

If you say, that this is somewhat fanciful, and 
should be regarded rather as illustration than ar- 
gument,—let it be admitted. Still, my friends, 
are not the works of nature designed to have an 
influence of this kind upon us? Why do we 
feel their beauty, and carry their images in our 
bosoms, but as a language in which our Creator 
would speak to us, move us, educate us? If the 
trembling string that is set in the wind, yields mel- 
ody to the ear, shall we not listen to it? And if 
nature would thus become a monitor, shall we not 
learn of her? If she setsus an example, shail 
we not followit? If she beautifies the dell, the 
vale, the slope, the hill—covering up whatever 
may offend, and displaying in rich colors and 
beautiful forms her fairy deSigns of leaves and 
flowers—shall we not imitate her? It seems to 
me no violent stretch of faith, to deem all this as 
meant for practical teaching to man. Nature is 
industrious in adorning her dominions ; and man 
to Whom this beauty is addressed, should feel and 
obey the lesson. Let him, too, be industrious, in 
adorning his domain—in making his home—the 
dwelling of his wife and children—not only con- 
venient and comfortable, but pleasant. Let him 
as far as circumstances will permit, be industrious 
in surrounding it with pleasing objects—in deco- 
rating it, within and without, with things that 
tend to make it agreeable and attractive. Let in- 
dustry make home the abode of neatness and or- 
der—a place which brings satisfaction to every in- 
mate, and which in absence draws back the heart, 
by the fond associations of comfort and content. 
Let this be done, and this sacred spot will become 
more surely the scene of cheerfulness, kindness, 
and peace. Ye parents, who would have your 
children happy, be industrious to bring them up 
in the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, a happy 
home. Waste not your time in accumulating 
wealth for them; but plant their minds and souls, 
in the way proposed, with the seeds of virtue and 
true prosperity. 

The excellence of industry may be illustrated by 
contrasting it with indolence. There is no person 
more truly unhappy,than one who is given up to 
indolence. Whether rich or poor, he is a wretch, 
who is wedded to indolence. It was the design of 
Him who made us, that we should be active, and 
he has always laid happiness in the paths of effort 
and exertion. He then who travels in the ways of 
indolence in search of happiness, always misses it. 
He is like a lazy fellow, whom Lonce knew, who 
sat waiting at a woodchuck’s burrow a whole day 
expecting the animal to come out and be caught; 
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but the brute was the wiser of the two, and went 
out another way. 

Indolence may getto be a disease. A man, 
dressed in rags, haggard, and marked with mise- 
ry, once approached a rich man, and begged fora 
few pence. “But why do you beg?” said the 
rich man. “Jam _ afflicted with a disease,” said 
the beggar, “ and shame prevents my naming it to 
you.” “Let us step aside,” said the rich man, 
“and tell me your disease ; if it is in my power, I 
will relieve you.” They stepped aside, and the 
pauper opened his robe. But the rich man could 
discover no evidence of disease. “ Listen said 
the beggar. “ My disease does not show itself 
on the skin—it lurks in my bones—it infects my 
blood—it reigns over my neryes and sinews—it 
restrains my efforts—it paralyzes my body and 
mind—it makes me weak, imbecile, useless—it 
makes me a wretch—it makes me what you see 
me,a beggar!” What is this horrid disease ?” 
said the rich man, “It is InpoLence!” said the 
pauper. 

And thus, while indolence brings disease and 
misery, industry brings health. “I pray you,” 
said a poor man who was starving, to one who 
was fat and bloated with indulgence, “I pray you 
give me some bread, for my hunger is past en- 
clurence.” “I would give ycu all my wealth,” 
said the voluptuary, “ for your good appetite.” The 
beggar, then, has the advantage of a man, who, 
in the midst of abundance, has lost the power of 
enjoying it. And the idle man loses this power, 
while the industrious have their perceptions 
quickened and their capacities enlarged, by their 
course of life. 

Society is often spoken of, as divided into three 
classes—the high, the low, and the middling.— 
These terms, I am persuaded, often bear a false 
signification, and are the foundation of infinite 
mischief. Wealth exerts a magical influence over 
the imagination; and those who possess it are 
honored with an epithet, which implies an envia- 
ble superiority of condition to the rest of man- 
kind. But this is mere assumption, and that too 
in the face of fact and reason. Wealth is 
not happiness—it is a mere instrument—and gen- 
erally fails to accomplish the end for which it was 
designed. Inthe hands of one who knows how 
to use it,and has that stern self-control, which 
enables him to act according to knowledge, wealth 
isa blessing. But there are few men of this char- 
acter. Most possessers of wealth are seduced by 
its blandishments from the straight and narrow 
way of peace; and that which Heaven gave for 
good, thus becomes the instrument of evil. 





SILK IN FRYEBURG, MAINE. 
T. G. Fessenpen JEse. 

Sirn—By sending you the names of two of my 
neighbors for subscribers to your Silk Manual, I 
would say a few words about the progress | have 
made in the business, as I expect to pay the post- 
age of this letter, there will be no additional ex- 
pense to be paid. This is the fourth year that I 
have fed a few worms; I have now something 
like two thousand which have done very well, 
they are” now making their cocoons, have had 
none sick, nor have any died. The young worms 
began to appear the fifth day of June; we kept 
them three weeks on a table in the house, when 
they wanted more room, and our folks were 
weaving, and made so much noise, we concluded 





to remove them to our hop house. Seeing in 
some of the back numbers of the New England 
Farmer, that a gentleman made some twine nett- 
ing for them to feed upon, I intended to have pre- 
pared some for mine, was prevented by sickness 
from doing it myself, but my wife and daughter, 
who took the care of them thought of a pigeon 
net we had. They unstrung it, the meshes being 
too large, they stretched it in length which 
brought the threads of it closer together, so that it 
answered completely well; it let all the excre- 
ment and some of the small parts of leaves fall 
down through and made a great saving of clean- 
ing the litter away from them ; there ought to be 
tables underneath the netting, as there will be 
some fall down through, to stop them from falling 
to the floor, the space of 14 inches would be suf- 
ficient, as they then would get up again themselves 
when fresh leaves were put on; a common pigeon 
net might be so managed as to contain 3000 worms 
that were full grown. A _ lattice work of twine 
might be made very cheap, by taking strips of 
inch boards, two inches wide, nailing them to- 
gether at the ends, and laceing twine across about 
half an inch apart, sufficient to contain any num- 
ber of worms, and from the little experience I 
have had, the labor saved in clearing away the 
litter would amply pay for making the netting or 
lattice shelves. 


I would also, asI am writing, say a few words 
respecting the Chinese mulberry ; I have six, for 
which I paid in Boston two yearsago last spring, 
six dollars, besides other expenses from that place 
to Fryeburg. I set them out, they all took root, 
three of them I put in a rich loam, the other three 
I set in stony ground, the south easterly side of a 
stone wall. ‘The first three grew very luxuriant- 
ly ; I had leaves 11 inches wide and the same in 
length ; but they all died down to the greund ; 
they came up again next springand had a heavy 
foliage. The last winter killed them all down 
but one, which lived, one and a half feet high, 
which was in the stony ground sheltered by the 
wall.* 1 have some hopes that they will become 
acclimated, but how that will prove, time only 
must bring forth. The winter was extremely se- 
vere here upon all trees in this vicinity. 

Yours very respectfully, 
James WALKER. 


Fryeburg, 21 July, 1835. 





[From the Genesee Farmer. ] 
BURYING BEES. 

Mr Tucker—lIt is two years this spring since 
I first commenced bee-keeping. In the outset | 
had no knowledge whatever of their management 
and it was a stipulation of the bargain with the 
person of whom I obtained them, that he should, 
as soon as occasion required, impart to me such 
facts as his experience would justify, in regard to 
their culture, This agreement was satisfactorily 
performed ; and, aided by the information thus 
received, my success, for a tyro’s, was such as to 





* We do not understand this sentence and apprehend 
there is some mistake in the manuscript. We give it as 
we received it, but should be glad to know what suc- 
cess Mr Walker met with regard to the “three set in 
stony ground.” We think thecommunication valuable, 
and Mr Walker’s mode of feeding and keeping the 
worms clean we should think quite an improvement.— 
Editor. 


create an almost enthusiastic interest in this 
branch of rural industry. 

In the autumn of 1833, I selected four hives, 
}(double the number with which I commenced,) 
for wintering. ‘Three of these had so limited a 
supply of honey, that 1 was advised to bury them, 
an operation which, in my mind was little prefer- 
able to throwing them away. But I concluded to 
“try the experiment,” and on one of the last days 
of November, they were “deposited beneath the 
little mound,” where my mind figured them as 
possessing the interminable repose of “their last 
resting place.” My absence on “the return of 
spring,” that season when the dying worms are 
wooed again to life, and the faded wing of the in- 
sect receives new colorings, beautifully wrought, 
from nature’s dye, prevented me the pleasure of 
Witnessing their exhumation, but the person who 
took them from their temporary sepulchre, (which 
was done about the 20th of March,) informed me 
that on their first introduction to the air and light 
their animation was as perfect as that usually ex- 
hibited by bees in June. He said he did net find 
half a gill of dead bees in all the hives. These 
hives gave swarms earlier and more frequently 
than the one that remained above ground, during 
the ensuing summer. 

Last fall I concluded to continue “the experi- 
ment” with a single hive. The one selected was 
very light, probably not containing a sufficiencyof 
honey tocarry them half through the winter, had 
they been kept the usual way. In consequence of 
a rainy season through the last of November, 
they were not inhumed until December, probably 
as late as the 10th. They were occasionally fed 
in the fall, lest their supply should not be sufficient 
to insure a subterranean existence. My faith was 
as wavering when these last was buried, as on the 
previous winter, and asoftenas I looked at the 
spot where they were interred, I viewed it as the 
grave of my little insect friends, 

They were taken up on the 28th of March, and 
much to my satisfaction, I found that the second 
experiment had terminated with the same happy 
results as the first. Not two dozen were lost and 
new comb was actually formed while they were in 
their “ dark abode.” 

My “ modus operandi” is as follows. A hole is 
dug considerably larger than the hive, or hives, in 
every respect. On the bottom of the hole two 
sticks of three or four inches in diameter are 
placed for each hive, and on these the floor board, 
which should be a sound one, is placed. Ancther 
board, (two inch plank is preferable,) is put on 
the hive, and dry straw is as compactly as is con- 
venient placed around it. This, in rainy weather, 
if the ground is clear from frost, allows the rain 
to pass freely down, while the space between the 
biocks furnish a ready reservoir from which it is 
absorbed by the earth, without offering any inju- 
rious effects to the bees. The earth is placed 
upon the hive in a conical form, to turn the water 
from the hives, the top of which are about four 
inches below the surface. With respect to the 
experiment of 1833-4, I cannot say whether the 
apertures of the hives were closed, but in that of 
1834-5, they were not. This experiment suc- 


ceeded, but whether it is the best way of pro- 
ceeding I shall not advise. 

I regret that I did not weigh my hives, in both 
instances, previous to burying and on disinterring 
them, that the amount of food consumed might 
But my experiments 
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were both of them faithlessly tried, and unnecessa- 
ry ceremonies dispensed with. The quantity of 
honey consumed, however, was small, as none 
but very light hives were selected, and their 
weight in the spring was apparently nearly as 
great as in the fall. It is my intention in future 
experiments to mark items more particularly. 

In selecting the spot for burying, a dry, and 
cold, rather than a warm one, should be chosen. 
An individual of my acquaintance buried on the 
south side of a dry hill, and an entire loss of ail 
thus treated was the consequence. I attributed 
it, though perhaps some other defect was the 
cause, to such situations being more exposed to 
frequent freezings and thawings, subjecting the 
jnusects to more frequent change of temperature, a 
circumstance injurious to all that comes within 
its influence. If the situation is such as that the 
ground will freeze immediately after the trust is 
committed to it, and remain so until time to “ re- 
move the deposites,” to me it would appear most 
favorable. Yours, ete. 

Witiiam Bacon. 





East Boston.—There’s no mistake here. The 
foundation of acity is laid. It has been a work 
of immense labor, and requiring great capital. 
Hills have been levelled, and carried into the 
ocean, which covered acres to the height of forty 
or fifty feet. Wharves have been made and se- 
eurely walled, and shipyards established ; and 
there is now aship on the stocks, the timber of 
which grew near the Falls of Niagara. Mastyards 
and smitheries of all kinds are in successful oper- 
ation. A public house, which rivals, in capacity 
and elegance, the far-famed Tremont is full to 
overflowing. Stores and dwelling houses are 
rising on all parts of the island, Streets and 
roads are laid out in various directions. An im- 
mense establishment for the manufacture of mal- 
leable iron is set up, surrounded by a village of 
cottages for its operatives. A sugar refinery, 
eight stories in height, which surpasses anything 
of the kind in the United States, with its engine 
houses, &c. &c. Squares laid out and ornament- 
ed with trees and shrubbery; lots laid out and 
consecrated for public buildings and cemeteries for 
the dead; school houses erected, and well filled 
with children. T'wo elegant steam ferry boats, 
built on the island, constantly ply between thetwo 
cities, which make the passage in about three 
minutes. An Omnibus also leaves Court street 
every hour. All this has been done (the half of 
which has not been told) within the last fifteen 
months, yet thousands of our own citizens know 
nothing of it, so rapid has been its growth from a 
barren island to the quick and lively bustle of a 
city.— Boston Transcript. 





CHINESE MULBERRY. 

The Worcester Spy, in speaking of the Black 
Mulberry, says “in its adaption to our country 
tt has the preference to the Chinese Mulberry.” 
This is a disputed question. We are in opposition 
tothe Spy on this point. The Morus Multicaulis 
has been tested in this town, both from the seed 
cuttings and layers, more thoroughly perhaps 
than any other section of the United States. The 
opinion here is decidedly in favor of the Chinese 
plant, that with proper cultivation, it is as hardy 
and vigorous as any of our native forest trees. 
This fact has been established by repeated and 





cautious experiments here as well as elsewhere. 
It consists in simply not forcing the growth of the 
“lant unnaturally, by nutriment, and hoeing. One 
tree inthis town has stood three or four winters, 
including the lastsevere one, uninjured, by per- 
mitting it to grow with the same disregard with 
which we nourish other forest trees. Hundreds 
of others which had acquired an artificial, unnat- 
ural growth, were destroyed down to the earth by 
the severity of the last winter. 

It is demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of 
cultivators here, that the plant will easily become 
acclimated. This being established, its capability 
of producing good silk, even superior to the black 
mulberry, has also been tested. The worms eat 
up the entire leaf, stems andall, and the nutri- 
cious matter is found to surpass any other mulber- 
ry leaf. The ease and rapidity with which it can 
be propagated is another very important consider- 
ation. When multiplied by layers, no sooner 
does the plant throw up a small twig, than the 
leaves begin to show themselves and they go on 
increasing with the height of the stem until it is 
entirely hid by the foliage, A stalk comes to the 
height of two or three feet in a few weeks, and 
leaves as large as a cabbage plant hang all over its 
sides. Unlike the other mulberries, they yield 
food for worms almost immediately after the 
shoots emerge from the ground, The tree does 
not exceed six or eight feet in height and is just 
suited to thecapacity of children to gather them. 
Nature has adapted this beautiful plant in the 
| wisest manner for the nourishment of the Silk- 
worm.—.Vorthampton Courier. 





THE HORSE, 

Mr Epiror—I have the misfortune to belong to 
a much abused portion of the animal kingdom. 
We are daily and hourly tortured by the igno-| 
rance and thoughtlessness of our masters, who 
are as various as the human kind, and urged by 
all the various passions and stimulants whieh af- 
flict poor human nature. I beg you will lay be- 
fore your readers some of the troubles of my spe- 
cies, in the hope that it may meet the eye of some 
who have feeling and sensibility enough to appre- 
ciate it, 

Our condition is that of slaves, and ever must 
be: yet, nevertheless, we have feeling and great 
affection for our masters, never refusing by night 
or by day, to ebey their commands, however un- 
reasonable they may be, or at whatever degree of 
suffering we may be called upon to endure. 

Allthat we require is, that our hard condition 
may be alleviated as much as possible; and that 
our civilized masters of America would take a 
lesson from the wild Arabs of the desert, and 
learn our true nature and spirit. 

Our grounds of complaint are numerous, ac- 
cording to our several stations ; and it is difficult 
to tell whether they are in a greater degree with 
those who labor hard or those who are pampered 
by indulgence. I belong to the latter class, but 
will endeaver briefly to state the grievances of 
both. 

1. My master isa wealthy citizen, and takes 
great pride in the appearance of me aad my mate. 
We are abundantly fed, and are fat and sleek; 
but we are most unmercifully tortured with trap- 
pings, and, above all, the check rein! This cruel 


contrivance keeps our heads raised at an unnatu- 
ral angle, until the bones of our neck drive us 
mad with agony. 





We cannot turn our heads to 
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scare away a fly, without tearing our mouths, 
which are terribly lengthened and distorted by the 
check rein. We also suffer for want of regular 
exercise and after much confinement are prompt- 
ed by nature to frisk and run. Oh, how we envy 
the farm horses and mules whom we see frisking 
in the fields, while our bones are pained by mere 
inertia. If weever take the liberty to indulge 
ourselves in these active propensities, we are se- 
verely punished by our masters who can never at- 
tribute it to the right cause. 

2. Some of my race are hired out for pay, and 
are, at times, unmercifully treated by young and 
thoughtless persons. Such persons are always 
prone to drive a little faster than our natural gait; 
and whether we are long legged and swift, orshort 
legged and slow, we are sure to feel the whip, and 
to be urged to a state of feverish excitement. This 
is exceedingly cruel, and I hope my present re- 
marks will lead some of them to think and reflect 
upon our sufferings, 

2. Some of us are so ‘unfortunate as to have 
masters who frequent taverns. While ur heads 
are stretched upwards by a check rein, and while 
we are tortured by flies, our lords are quaffing at 
the bottle, and cracking their jokes, in utter igno- 
rance of what we endure, Some of us who have 
sense enough to break loose and run away, and thus 
destroy their carriages, serve them just right for 
their inhumanity. 

4. If we happen to be in possession of a gay 
fellow, he will probably determine that no one 
shall pass him on the road; and very probably 
another fellow, as gay as himself, may come 
along. When this happens, a strife is sure to take 
place, and both or all the horses are urged to an 
unnatural degree of swiftness, until some of us 
are lamed or injured for life. 

5. When we are rendered blind or lame by this 
ill usage, our masters generally turn us off to some 
poor, fellow who carts out dirt from the cellars, or 
contract to fill up water lots. We are now suf- 
ferers in another way, Weno longer suffer by 
the check rein, or by inertia from standing still or 
being overfed, Our Irish task-masters put us to the 
extremity of our strength, until we are worn out 
with ill usage and bard fare. Onthe approach of 
winter it is matter of grave calculation whether 
our hides are worth most on or off the frames 
which they cover ? 

Such, Mr Editor, are some of the sufferings of 
a noble animal, whose pridé is to serve his master, 
and carry him safely, and who deserves the kind- 
est treatment from the hands of man. We do, in- 
deed, receive it from a few, and it is hoped that 
your friendly columns may meet the eye of some 
who are thoughtless, and do not make universal 
kindness a princrpte. All the animal creation 
ery aloud for the exercise of humanity, and no 
man should be esteemed a good citizen, who 
would on any occasion ill treat any of the animal 
kind, and especially tut Horse.—Long Island 
Star. 





Green Peas, podded, fit for use, and Cauliflow- 
ers, formed, we understand, have already been 
raised by Mr Brown, in Duteh Town, from seed 
imported from the Repository of George C. Bar- 
rett, Esq. Boston. — Nova Scotian of Thursday 
last. 





Did universal charity prevail, earth would be 
a heaven, and hell a fable. 
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SHEEP SHEARING. 

Mr Jenks, of the Nantucket Inquirer, gives us 
the following humorous account of a Nantucket 
Sheep Shearing. 


This far-famed jubilee, one of the few remain- 
ing peculiarities of our sequestered community, 
has within a short period lost many of its prim- 
itive chareteristics. Anciently, it was a pastoral 
anniversary, embracing more of labor than of di- 
version—though with exactly enough of the latter 
to refresh judiciously the hours devoted to toil. 
Those who wielded the “sounding shears,” to- 
gether with the wool-gatherers, the owners of the 
flocks, their families, neighbors and friends, com- 
posed a goodly majority of the company present. 
Occasionally a guest from abroad, dropped in less 
by design than by accident, partook of the recrea- 
tive portion of the ceremonies. Business was 
duly seasoned with amusement—ulile cum dulci— 
pudding with sauce properly allotted—plenty of 
natural solids, and scarcity of artificial liquids— 
lots of mutton, baked beans, corn bread and pota- 
toes, little pastry, and no rum—home made dish- 
es in profusion, foreign condiments rare and lim- 
ited. 

In those “ good old days of Adam and Eve,” a 
cushion stuffed with “cat tail” down, covered 
with flaring Pompadour chintz, iaid on a straight- 
backed flag bottom chair—said chair, with three 
others, alike caparisoned, placed upon the floor of 
a calash (caleche, Fr.) or one horse cart, and fas- 
tened thereinto with rope yarus—said cart freight- 
ed with aunts Bridget, Hitty, Abigail and Han- 
nah, added to cousin Ephraim on the forebuck, 
and the precious load all on the way to shearing 
—was a luxury—my eyes! not admitting the 
slightest conception of ever being surpassed. Aunts 
Bridget and so forth went out to the festival of 
full preparation for keeping open house within the 
rough-boarded shanty, or sail cloth tent, or beneath 
the ample awning of a dozen bed quilts basted to- 
gether for the occasion, which stood up in advance 
of the range of pens, wherein were congregated 
and segregated the diversely cropped animals, 
male and females, aged and juvenile, brought into 
the folds of their respective proprietors.—Good 
souls, and frugal—they carried also thither their 
knitting work, and eke their patchery: for much 
of their baking and boiling being already done up 
beforehand, there was, between meals many a 
spare moment for plying the tongue and the 
needle—the which wagged merrily, while Ephraim 
and his men in the rear ever and anon clipped off 
the fag end of an old wether’s fleece, and sent 
the disencumbered quadruped, bounding with life 
and antic gambols, free for another twelvemonth 
to roam and caper along the elastic sward. 

Then, as the sun dipped into Buzzard’s Bay 
away westerly beyond Tuckernuck, the broad 
table within each wide pavilion, as if by magic, 
sent up its fragrance of hot tea and gingerbread, 
and tart, and cheese, and dough nut, and green 
peas peradventure, and indian pudding assuredly 
—like a hospitable challenge and an offering of 
incense into the nostrils of the passer by—always 
welcome, townsman or sojourner, neighbor or 
way-farer, to the bounties of the board. Sans 
ceremonie, the hungry regaled at the nearest cov- 
ert; and the more delicate roved from lodge to 
lodge, taking that which best fitted his appetite. 
In short, no one went supperless—the finder, in 
advertisement lingo, being generously rewarded, 
and no questions asked. There was then an hour 





or two to spare before nightfall; and while 
Ephraim and the elders were collecting and 
bagging the spoils, young Peter and Jeremiah, 
with the damsels whom they had been wont to 
pelt with sheep’s eyes, betook themselves to the 
platform erst occupied by the wool pile. No 
shepherd’s “ oaten pipe,” nor horse’s hairs drawn 
across grimalkin’s entrails, made cadence for the 
admeasurement of their rigadoons. It was cross 
over, right and left, down outside, and swing 
round, all tothe tune of Nancy Dawson, or Char- 
lie over the Water, warbled by the united voices of 
the happy and innocent girls—our grandmothers. 
accompanied by the solemn interminglings of the 
mellow jews-harp, and borne up by the solid mon- 
otony of sundry baser tones seventeen octaves 
below, 

Such were some of the features of this season 
of practical thanksgiving, in the oldenne tyme. 
It was a sort of carnival, save that it savored 
not of popish idolatry. It was a feast of fat mut- 
ton, born, bred, and educated at home—an hun- 
dred per cent sweeter than your tallowless carcas- 
ses brought hither for consumption from Waw- 
quoit and along shore, by the blackberry mer- 
chants and motherwort mongers. [But we would 
here put in a word edgewise, of and concerning 
the assassination of fat sheep ; a word more by way 
of question; is it good policy, for those who 
would witness the increase and multiplication of 
their flocks, to kill off the best animals, and leave 
the poorest to their fate, unsheltered as they are, 
through the buffetings of a succeeding winter? 
Why not select the least productive of wool, and 
let them acquire flesh by extra feeding, in due 
time to be led to the slaughter ?] 

Alas, forthe proneness of human nature to- 
wards improvement—wherefor simple innovation 
is often mistaken—and change too frequently 
fancied to be reform! How have the customs of 
our predecessors been altered for the worse, by 
their degenerate sons! The shearings of this 
generation have become merry makings wherein 
aspirit of jollification predominates over a dispo- 
sition to follow the patriarchal usages of the shep- 
herds of Midian. Instead of the rational carni- 
val—the simple flesh eating (after Lent) practised 
at the banquets of our forefathers—there is a rev- 
olution astir, which is giving to this epoch a char- 
acter more like that of the Saturnalia of the 
early Romans.—Now forsooth, though the orig- 
inal elements remain, in some shape, they are de- 
prived of their fair proportions. Once it was 
work and play—now, play and work. It took 
half a century for the world over the water to in- 
form themselves of the existence of this remote 
spot, and of the holiday whereof we now descant. 
Anon, the curious, from amidst the unlearned 
tribes of the continent, flock hither to behold the 
sport—thinking to behold a fac simile of the an- 
tique jubilee ryghte pleasantly described in the 
outset hereof. But, good gentlefolks, you behold 
but little of the original picture. In the mean- 
time, the shades of false melioration have erept 
over its chief outlines, and destroyed much of 
the interest which whilom pertained thereunto. 

True, the operation of shearing—in the ab- 
stract—in the back ground, if we may so speak 
—goeson somewhat in the primeval style; but 
now, we see two-horsed carriages, wagons, chaises, 
and even coaches with glass windows, and pad- 
ded seats, and tassels behind, and insides eomforta- 
bly lined and stuffed like an alderman’s—parading 





to and fro between the town and the arena of the 
Miacomet! We smell the savors of ham, and 
egg-nog, and exotic fruits, and forbidden liquors, 
kept for sale in the outskirts of the great sheep 
fold, as they were wont to arise in the days of the 
great “ nigger ’lection” upon the Common of the 
Literary Emporium. We hear there the scrap- 
ing of feet and fiddles at noon day, and the shouts 
of revelry, and the uproarious greetings of un- 
seemly prodigality. ‘The boys of the town are all 
agog for merriment of some sort—tle why and 
the wherefore they take no pains to understand. 
One might as well attempt to civilize a wild Arab 
as to expect a civil answer or look for the perform- 
ance of any duty, from an apprentice, during 
both these custom licensed days: whether or no, 
almost every lad will have his freedom to frolic 
throughout one, if not both of them—and that 
mother is fortunate who sends young master Hope- 
ful to bed before 10 o’clock, uncontaminated by 
the experiences of this absurd holiday. Youngsters 
from abroad, as well as many who are home bred, 
unused to anything like a quiet enjoyment which 
of yore distinguished and beautified the occasion, 
and which was intended to sweeten its accompa- 
nying toils seem to imagine that they owe it to 
their hopes of future manhood, to throw off all 
the restraints of propriety, and sufier the most 
impudent propensities of their nature to gush 
forth in full stream. And hundreds of “ children 
of larger growth” are too apt, without being at all 
interested in the business part of the celebration, 
to indulge more deeply in its festivities, to the 
neglect of their regular callings, than is strictly 
demanded even by the code of conviviality. 

Still, divested of these “improvements,” which 
are absolute excrescences upon the modes and 
manners of past age, there is still much to attract 
the inquirer after novelty. Enough of the relics 
of olden customs are left among present practices, 
which, added to the records of those custorhs and 
the remembrance of what is now omitted, may fur- 
nish a tolerably correct idea of the festival in its pris- 
tine purity. Would that in this respect, the wheel 
of revolution might move backwards and return us 
to the happy bosom of the last century ! 





{From the Ohio Farmer.] 
WHITE WASHING TREES, &c. 


1 observe that the practice of washing the 
bodies of fruit trees with causticlime and water 
is continued by many in this vicinity, notwith- 
standing experience has decided that it is most de- 
structive in its consequences. Its first apparent 
effect, upon a young and thrifty tree, is, to change 
the color of its foliage, from a deep green to a 
sickly yellow. The circulating juices become in- 
terrupted by the overstimulus of the application ; 
of course the young growth becomes stinted, blow 
buds form in superfluous quantities, and the whole 
tree puts on the appearance of premature old 
age. 

It is true, during the first season the barks 
presents a smooth and clear but pallid look, 
which, however, indicates as much, a state of dis- 
eased action in the vegetable system, as do the 
hectic flush and clear skin inthe consumptions of 
the human family. It is also equally true that 
during the second season the bark becomes dry 
and rigid, is attacked with canker and large por- 
tions turn black and slough from the healthy sur- 
rounding parts. If the deleterious wash be re- 
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peated for a few years, many of the trees will 
entirely die. 

To recently transplanted trees it is peculiarly 
injurious, and lays the foundation for disease and 
rapid decay. If, like an obstinate patient, who, 
under the care of a Quack practitioner of medi- 
cine, occasionally survives in spite of the reme- 
dies administered, some of them should live, after 
having been thus treated, still no evidence is af- 
forded by such a circumstance that its application 
is in any manner beneficial. 

This practice probably came into use on ac- 
count of the effect caustic lime has, in destroy- 
ing insects and moss upon old trees and causing 
them to shed their rough bark. I am not prepar- 
ed to say that in such cases, it is not sometimes 
beneficial. 

The art of cultivating an Orchard successfully 
is very simple and may be comprised in a very 
few rules. 

It is necessary that the heads of the trees 
should be regularly pruned and formed while 
standing in the nursery ; and during the operation 
of transplanting, no limbs or roots of any size 
should be shortened or mutilated. 


The soil into which they are to be transferred 
should be rich, and [ am inclined to believe that 
one of clay is preferable to sand ; producing fruit 
of a higher and richer flavor. The holes should 
be dug considerably larger and deeper than wouid 
merely receive the roots, and should be filled up 
with a compost consisting of rich earth and de- 
cayed manure. 


Our high chestnut timbered ridges are usually 
exempt from the injuries from late spring frosts : 
and on that account, furnish favorable locations 
for orchards. 

Repeated ploughings will facilitate the growth 
of the trees, but whenever omitted for a few years 
after having been practised, will be followed by a 
cessation of growth and a spread of disease—be- 
sides the rootsand bodies often suffer much inju- 
ry by the carelessness of workmen. ; 


The best cultivators for an orchard, are swine 
—they will destroy insects and worms in various 
ways, and preserve the trees in a healthy state. 

The ground about the roots should be kept 
loose by an annual application of manure, lime, 
rubbish, ashes, bones, horn shavings, old tan bark, 
&c. 

Should they become infested with lice or moss 
the bark becomes bound or incrusted with a can- 
kerous coating, they should be thoroughly washed 
with soap suds applied by means of a broom or 
woolen cloth as often as their condition requires 
it. EXPERIENCE. 

Columbus, O. June Sth, 1835. 





SHEEP. 

It is a well known fact, that wool growers in 
this section of the country, whose flocks exceed 
200 sheep, lose a large number of their sheep 
each winter. Some of them, we will allow, die of 
old age; but too many of them do not live more 
than two years. There isa remedy for this loss 
of property and that too directly in the hands of the 
shepherd. This being the case I am anxious to 
lay it before the public that all may profit by it 
hereafter. : 

It is a custom among many farmers, when they 
drive in their flocks in the fall, to put the whole 


flock together in a single barn, shed, or whatever 
place they may happen to have to keep them in, 
Now it is very evident that the young, the very 
old, and weakly, or in other words, the most un- 
healthy of the flock, cannot possibly fare equally 
well with the rugged, and it isa fact while the 
one is thriving the other is losing its strength. 
When kept in this situation, one after another falls 
from hunger, and other causes incident to this 
state of affairs, and they are no longer able to 
raise themselves. Here the shepherd for the first 
time separates the almost lifeless sheep from the 
multitude, and endeavors to restore it to health. 
But it is too late. He is soon convinced that “a 
stitch in time saves nine”—that ten thousand dying 
sheep, are worth no more than the wool on their 
backs. 

When sheep are brought in from the pastures, 
in the fall, they should be be divided into four dis- 
tinct flocks, viz. 

Ist. Meagre or sickly—which should be kept 
in a warm barn, with but few in a pen. They 
should have salt as often as once a week—should 
have a handful of corn each day through the 
winter—as much hay as they can eat through the 
day, and should be watered as often as twice a 
day. This will not fail to keep them in good 
order. 

2d. The Ewes also should be kept from the rest 
of the flock and should receive the same treat- 
ment with the exception of the grain which may 
be given occasionally, though it is not necessary. 

3d. The Bucks, intended for the benefit of the 
flock, should be kept by themselves, that they 
may be in good order, and for another reason that 
will suggest itself to all wool growers. 

4th. And last of all are the Wethers which may 
be if healthy, kept entirely on hay and water. 

I have for twelve years kept a large flock of 
sheep, and have lost a great many ; but since 
1830 1 have adopted this course and have not lost 
one tenth as many as I did in the same number of 
years preceding thattime. An O_p Farmer. 
Claremont, N. H. Eagle. 


THE USE OF FRUIT. 

As various kinds of fruit are beginning to 
make their appearance, and as no_ inconsiderable 
amount of disease is usually imputed to their agen- 
cy at this particular season it may not be inappro- 
priate for physicians to institute some inquiries in 
relation to their supposed deleterious effects on 
the health of people of different ages and condi- 
tions. 

We are familiarly acquainted with the prejudi- 
ces existing against the free use of our domestic 
fruits, but very much question whether they have 
ever operated so unfavorably as is generally be- 
lieved. It would be quite as philosophical to dis- 
card bread stuffs, the various leguminous produc- 
tions of the garden, and the meats offered in the 
market, as to interdict the rich fruits which nature 
has scattered around us, If a careful register 
were made of all the deaths arising from excess 
in eating these two species of food, it is quite 
probable as many would be found attributable to 
one cause asthe other. Eating and drinking have 
become altogether too artificial; people consult 
their books oftener to discover how, when, and 
what sort of a meal should be taken, than to as- 
certain the state of their finances. Life is thus 





reduced to an unnatural scale, and the capacity of 
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the stomach measured, as a tide-waiter would 
guage the dimensions of a hogshead, instead of 
tollowing the simple indications of hunger, which 
makes no dangerous mistakes under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in well regulated society. There is 
a vast difference between gorging beyond the 
ability of the stomach to relieve itself, and satis- 
fying the cravings of appetite. Were an individ- 
ual never guilty of any excesses, he would be 
exempt from the penalty invariably imposed on the 
breach of any law of the animal economy. 

Instead, therefore, of standing in any fear of # 
generous consumption of ripe fruits, we regard 
them as_positively conducive to health, The very 
maladies commonly assumed to have their origin 
in a free sc of apples, peaches, cherries, melons, 
and wild berries, have been quite as prevalent, if 
not equally destructive, in seasons of scarcity. 
All naturalists will testify to the importance of 
the fruit seasons to the lower animals, particularly 
to birds. When there is a failure, or an insuffi- 
cient supply, the feathered tribes are less musical, 
less numerous, and commence their migrations 
much earlier, than when amply supplied with the 
delicate nutrition designed for them at certain pe- 
riods of the revolving year. 

In the scheme of creative wisdom, the indica- 
tions are clearly manifested that man is omnivo- 
rous ; and it was not until muzzled by the opinions 
of one, and perplexed by the ridieulous hypothesis 
of another, touching the subjeet of his food, of 
which he is himself better qdalified to judge than 
the most Jearned physician in christendom, that he 
relinquished the faculty of discrimination implant- 
ed in his nature, to become the footbal) of those 
who raise themselves into’a short lived notoriety 
by giving to unfounded theories the character only 
belonging to well established facts, 


There are so many erroneous notions entertain- 
ed of the bad effeets of fruit, that it is quite time a 
counteracting impression should be promulgated, 
having its foundation in common sense, and based 
on the common observation of the intelligent. We 
have no patience in reading the endless rules to be 
observed in this particular department of physical 
comfort. No one, we imagine, ever lived longer, 
or freer from the paroxysms of disease, by discard- 
ing the delicious fruits of the lands in which he. 
findsa home. On the contrary they are neces- 
sary to the preservation of health, and are there- 
fore caused te make their appearance at the very 
time whenthe condition of the body, operated 
upon by deteriorating causes not always under- 
stood, requires their grateful, renovating influence. 
—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 





To prevent Turnips from being destroyed by 
flies and other insects, the following method has 
proved successful in Pictou: Soak the seed in 


-water, and when thoroughly wet, pour the water 


off, and mix the seed with as much flowers of sul- 
phur as will adhere to it; sow the seed in this 
state, and no insects will come near the young 
plants; the sulphur will also fertilize the soil.— 
Pictou (N. S.) Register. 





To Preserve Mitx.—In very warm weather, 
says the Genesee Farmer, when milk sours soon, 
put two table spoonsful of salt into every pail of 
milk before straining ; it will greatly improve the 
the quality and quantity of butter. 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR AUGUST. 

Tor pressing Grass Lanps.—Although as a gen- 
eral rule, manure applied as a top dressing is in some 
measure wasted by sun and air, and given to the winds 
and waters, still in many cases it will be expedient to 
apply itto the top of the soil instead of ploughing it 
under, Sometimes it is inconvenient to plough grass 
land, which may need manure. The soil may be wet 
and rocky or otherwise upfit for the plough. In such 
cases mowing land, should, onee in two or three years 
have a top dressing of some manure suitable to tiie soil, 
Plaster of Paris is a good top dressing on some grounds, 
and for some plants; and in some cases it has no _per- 
ceptible effect M, Candolle, a French writer, observes 
that plaster acting or operating chiefly on the absorbent 
system of plants, its effects are not like those of manure 
buried in the goil, which act principally on the roots. 
The latter according to their particular nature, divide, 
soften, enrich, warm or stiffen the soils with which 
they are mixed, The quantity of plaster spread on 
lands is so trifling that it can have little effect on the 
soil. Ispeak from experience. “ Plaster buried in the 
earth where sainfoin has been sown has produced no visi- 
ble alteration ; whilst the same quantity of plaster spread 
over the same surface of sainfoin has produced the 
most beautiful vegetation.’” The same writer agrees 
with other agriculturists in opinion that plaster operates 
on plants in a direct ratio to the size and the number of 
their leaves. 

There is a difference of opinion among agriculturists 
with regard to the season at which manure should 
be applied to mowing ground. Loudon says “ In the 
county of Middlesex, where almost all the grass lands 
are preserved for hay, the manure is invariably laid on 
in October, while the land is sufficiently dry to bear 
driving of loaded carts and when the heat of the day is so 
moderated as not to exhale the volatile parts of the mass. 
Others prefer applying it immediately after haying 
time, from about the middle of July to the end of 
August, which is said to be the good old time, and if 
that season be inconvenient, at any time from the be. 
ginning of February to the end of April.” 

Lorain says, “ If dung be used for top dressing, it 
should be applied soon after the first crop of grass has 
been mown; and before the manure has suffered any 
material loss by fermentation. The grasses should be 
suffered to grow till they formaclose shade, After this 
they may be pastured; provided a good covering for 
them be preserved. This will prevent much exhala- 
tion ; it will also keep the soil much more open to re- 
ceive the juices of the manure. As water dves not 
pass off so freely through aclose pile of grass, much 
of the coarser particles of the washings from the ma- 
nure will be arrested in their progress through it, and 
much more of the fluids from the dung will sink into 
the soil. The close covering also greatly favors the de- 
composition of the litter, and by keeping it flexible 
causes it to sink farther into the soil, aed lie much 
closer to it. Therefore but little if any of it will be 
found in the way of mowing the ensuing crop of grass, 
or of making it into hay ; provided the manure be even- 
ly spread over the ground, Butas the want of a sec- 
ond crop for hay, and other circumstances, may prevent 
the cultivator from hauling the dung at the proper time, 
he may haul and spread it any time before the frost sets 
in; but not withthe same advantage. Still if care be 








taken in raking up the hay of the ensuing’ crop, but 
little of the litter will appear among it.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

An adjourned meeting of the Society, was held at their 
hall on Saturday. The President, Hon. E. Vose in the 
chair. The report of the Committee appointed to consid- 
er the subject of the approaching anniversary was read 
and accepted. 

In pursuance with the report a committee of three 
chosen tainvite some gentleman of science to deliver 
an address on the occasion of the anniversary. 

On motion of Mr French, a general committee of ar- 
rangements was chosen. Which committee consists of 
the following gentlemen.—Messrs G. W. Pratt, Cheev- 
er Newhall, B. V. French, Joseph P. Bradlee, M. P. 
Wilder, T. E. Teschemacher, Samuel Walker, C. M. 
Hovey, George C. Barrett, E. Weston, Jr. 

Voted—On motion of Mr French, that the commit- 
tees on Fruits and Flowers, superintend their respec- 
tive departments under the direction of the General 
Committee of Arrangements. 

The Society then adjourned to meet this day two 
weeks at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

Saturday, July 25th. 


Saturday, July 25, 1835. 

The flowers exhibited this and the two preceding 
days of exhibition at the Society’s Rooms were pro- 
nounced by judges to be superior. The committee no- 
ticed those sent by Col. M. P. Wilder and 8S. Walker, 
Esq. as specimens of rare excellence. The first gen- 
tleman’s productions have been mentioned partiularly 
in a former report. Of the many beautiful and 
choice kinds presented for the inspection of the society 
and the public, many ecomiums have been paid to 
the just merits of Mr Walker who sustains the reputation 
of being one of our first amateurs ; as well as most ex- 
perienced and successful cultivators. 

For the Committee, Jona. WinsuiP. 
[The list of the above flowers were not received.) 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Pears. Petit Muscat and Madeline Pears, from Joseph 
Morton, Milton, Madeline Pears from DrS. A. Shurt- 
leff, Boston. . 

From R. Manning, Salem. Amire Joannet, (Du- 
hamel) this is the Early Sugar of Prince’s Cat. This 
pear resembles in appearance the Petit Muscat but is 
superior in flavor. 

Peaches. From Ebenezer Breed, Charlestown, a 
basket of very fine old Newington Peaches. 

Gooseberries. From William Kenrick, Newton, 
22 varieties of gooseberries, viz. 

Bang Europe, Jolly Tar, Green Laurel,Green Ocean, 
Champaigne, Top Sawyer, Wilmot’s Early Red, Keen's 
Seedling, Royal George, Crown Bob, Bunker Hill, Vi- 
per, Gunner, Golden Yellow, White Bear, White Lion, 
Queen of Sheba, &c. 

From §. Walker, Roxbury, 73 sorts, viz. 

Lancaster Lad, Medal, Princess Royal, Ocean, Viper, 
Gascoine, Bank of England, Roaring Lion, Crown Bob, 
Jubilee, Warrington Red, Rifleman, Gunner, Hopley’s 
Globe, Golden Queen, White Eagle, Lady of the Man- 
or, Cheshire Lass, Queen of Sheba, White Lion, Wait- 
ing Maid, Smiling Beauty, Jolly Nailor, Whitesmith, 
Angler, No Bribery, Rockwood, Hero, &c. 

From John A. Kenrick, very large and fine gooseber- 
ries. F 

From E. Breed. Viper and yellow Walnut goose- 
berries. 

From Dr S. A. Shurtleff, seedling gooseberries. This 
was the best and largest exhibition of gooseberries ever 
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witnessed atthe Society rooms. The following va- 
rieties were of superior flavor and were esteemed the 
best sorts for table fruits; six of the largest berries 
weighed two and a half ounces, viz : 

Hopley’s Globe, Gascoine, Top Sawyer, Warrington 
red, Wellington’s Glory, Golden Gourd, Waiting 
Maid, Queen of Sheba. 


For the Committee, P. B. Hovey, Jr. 





EARLY GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

Mr George Sampson, of Duxbury, Massachusetts, 
gathered from his garden this season, the following 
vegetables at the following dates. June 10th, Green 
Peas, 13th, Green Beans, and new Potatoes, July 4th, 
Cucumbers of large size, 20th, Green Corn. Mr 8. 
has not had the aid of a Hot House or Sun Glasses tu 
bring his vegetables forward thus early, but has raisec 
them in an open piece of land with no other shelter than 
‘a post and rail fence.’ He presented me with a cucum- 
ber on the 22d inst. five or sixinchesin length, which 
he told me grew on the ground where he raised his 
early peas and was planted after the vines had become 
dry and were pulled up. X. 

July 24th, 1835. 





Tue Wueat Cror.—Our farmers are now engaged 
in harvesting their wheat crops. ‘It affords us great 
pleasure to state that the prospect of obtaining some 
compensatien for their labor has been greatly improved 
within the last three or four weeks. There will not, 
however, probably be much over two thirds of the usual 
crop in the?county, but the quality is represented as 
being remarkably good. Indeed, we haye never seen so 
large heads as some which have been shown us within 
a few days past, nor have we ever seen larger grains. 
We learn that some crops have been sold in Jefferson, 
at $1,25 per bushel; we presume that the whole of the 
present crop'will command not much less than that 
price.—Winchester Virginian. 





Tue Season.—Our mail atcounts from the South 
and West speak of the abundant crops of wheat now 
getting without blight or mildew. In our own vicinity 
all kinds of English grain look well—Indian corn, in 
general, is nearly as forward as usual, and growing 
rapidly, with the prospect of a heavy crop. ' Hay.— 
Three weeks ago no one expected much more than 
half a crop. The worms were very destructive last 
year, and much upland grass was winter killed. But 
the late abundant rains have changed the prospects 
materially. The uplands will have light crops, gener- 
ally—the low and level fields begin to be heavy, and 
are growing better every day. On the whole there will 
be no scarcity of hay, and it has been offered already 
$2 in the ton lower than any one would promise 15 days 
since. The harvest is but commencing.—Keene Senti- 
nel of July 23. 


The weather is favorable for making hay, and at the 


same time not sufficiently dry to check the progress of 


later crops, so that al] things taken into consideration, 
we have abundant reason to expect a bountiful harvest 
tocrown the hopes of the husbandman, and diffuse 
gladness through the lend.— Warren, R. I. Star. 





Larce Cucumper.—We have lately seen a very fine 
cucumber, cut from the garden of William Pratt, Esq., 
Oakley Place, which :neasured upwards of twenty in- 
ches in length. The kind was called Walker's green ; 
the seed was procured in England by William Pratt jr. 





— Boston Pat, 
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FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 29, 1835. 

Beans 50 cents per bushel ; Peas 75 cts. do.; Beets 6 
ets. per bunch ; Carrots 6 do. ; Cucumbers 124 per doz. ; 
Cabbages 4 cts. per head ; new Potatoes $1 per bushel ; 
Onions 6 cts. per bunch ; Turnips 6 do. ; Tomatoes 50 
cts. per doz.; Scollop Squash 12 do. ; Strawberries 25 
cts. per box; Cherries 124 cts per quart; Blueberries 
124 do.; Currants 64.do; Pears 2 to $4 per bushel ; 
Peaches thirtyseven and a half cents a piece. 





BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpay, Jury 27, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market, 550 Beef Cattle, 35 Stores, 20 Cows and 
Calves, 3275 Sheep and 60 Swine. About 150 Beef 
Cattle, 300 Sheep, and all the Swine, were at market 
last week. 150 Beef Cattle, mostly of the best qualities, 
and all the Swine remain unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—A small advance was effected 
from last week—a few very fine were taken at 34s 6d. 
We quote prime at 31s 6d a 33s; good at 29s a 30s 9d; 
thin and ordinary at 24s a 28s 6d. 

Cows and Calves. — Prices have improved. Sales 
were made at 18, 22, 25, 27, 28, 32, and $35. 

Sheep—Sales quick, ata small advance. Lots ordi- 
nary were taken at 9 a 10s; middling 10s 6d, 11s, tls 6d, 
12s, 12s 9d; better qualities 13s 6d, 15s, and 16s 6d; 
Wethers 15s, 16s 6d, 18s, and 19s 6d. 

Swine.—A lot of about 450, part pig, which were left 
several days since afew miles from the market, about 
haif of which were not selected, were sold today at 
41-4; also a lot large, selected, at 4 1-2, half barrows. 
Retail price 5 and 6 for old, and 6 and 7 for small pigs. 


= 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Persons having in their possession BOOKS belonging to the 
Library of this Society, are requested to return them wi’ hout 
delay, otherwise they will, agreeably to a standing rule of the 
Society, be charged with the value of the sare. 
july 29. CHAS. M. HOVEY, Librarian. 


WHITE MULBERRY TREES WANTED. 
The subscriber is desirous of purchasing 100,000 White 
Mulberry Trees, S years old, thiifty aad of good size, for which 
$3 per 100 will be paid G. C. BARRETT. 
Boston, July 29, 1835. 
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WHITE MULBERRY SEED, Growth of 1835. 


Just received 50 lbs. of White Mulberry Seed growth of 
1835, saved with much care from good, thrifty trees, expressly 
for the New England Seed Store. For sale b 

GEORGE C. BARRETT. 

N. B.—As the quantity will probably be inadequate for the 
demand the next season orders should be seut early, 

July 29. 


VALUABLE WORK ON FRUITS, 
BLES, SILK, &c. 

Just published and for sale by Gizo. C. Barrert, THE 
NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the 
MOST VALUBLE VARIETIES OF FRUIT, of all climates, adapted 
to caltivation in the United States, with their history, modes 
of culture, management, uses, &c., and the CULTURE OF 
SILK; with an Appendix on VEGETABLES, ORNAMENTAL 
Trees and Fiowers. By WILLIAM KENRICK. 

A new edition, enlarged and improved. A chapter on 
“ Climate ” another chapter on Modern or Landscape Gardens, 
—also, a Practical Treatise on Mulberry Plantations, and the 
Culwre of Silk, and the whole Class of Vegetables being now 
for the first time added and all that relates to them. 

1 vol. 12mo. 420 pages elegantly bound. Price §1. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer can have their 
volumes neatly half bound and lettered by leaving them at 
this office. july 15. 

HORSE RAKE, 

Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 

~*~ or a Horse Rakes. 
nly 8. 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 


For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a:d well bound, 
nd perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. 


CHERRY STONES WANTED, 


For which a liberal price will be paid. A at the offic 
of the New Eng and Farmer. 4 Poly july 15. . 
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VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 
This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. FessenDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerab/ ¢ additions. 


The first ed'tion was published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 


This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 
rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 
sOWELL and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 4c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 


“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 
“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, I am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sci- 
euce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in Exglish works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 

a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 
m6 Joux LowELv.” 





GARDENER WANTED. 

Wanted an experienced capable Gardener. He must pro- 
duce written testimonials fram former employers of his capac- 
ity tomanage a Hot and Green House establishment, and every 
other branch of Gardening, and also of his sobriety and indus 
try. Liberal wages will be paid. Horticulturists in N. York 
and Philadelphia, are respectfully requested to recommend 
any such Gardener, who may be seeking as, to the 
subscriber. JOHN LOWELL. 

Broomley Vale, Roxbury, near Boston, June 23, 1835. 





SILVER FIRS, &c. 
Wirtriam Mann of oy Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, §c. well packed and 
in good order. april 8. 





DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country fo 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale th 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
nd lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz »— 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels. 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 
wear. 

1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 do-col’d American do. 

4 do col’d Domets, 

3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 

1 do. do Furniture Dimoty, 

1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at 36 per yd, of an excellent 
quality, 

Cases Irish Linens of superior quality, 

do English and American Prints, 

do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 

do of white Cambric and Cambric Mustlins, 

do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 

1600: ps Nar kin and Canton Straw Carpeting, 

Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 

Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 

I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 

Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, a 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 

case Grecian do. superior er 2s per yard, 
1 bale Russia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable article 
for Table Cloths, 

2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 

2 do col’d Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 

J do col’d bordered’ cotton hdkfs. imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 

I case Linen hdkfs. 

5 bales Russia Crash, 

3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 11 do. English Pias, 

7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 

June 3. * * 414 Washington street. 


4 do American Sewing Cotton, 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 














| FROM | 10 
APPLES, barrel | 350! 500 
Beans, white, . bushel | 1 50 | 187 
BEEF, mess, (new) barrel | 13 00} 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, . ; te bee Il 50) 12 00 
prime, ° : | © 9 00 i 9 nO 
Berswax, (Americen) pound 20 24 
ButTrer inspected, No. 1, a 18 21) 
CHEESE, new milk, . : ° ; “ 8 a) 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . a 40 45 
southern, geese, ; 3a 39 
Friax, American, : Y= 9 10 
FLAXSEED, i ‘ | bushel | 1 25{ 1387 
FLour, Genesee, . cash i barrel | 735) 750 
Baltimore, Howard street, a 700! 712 
Baltimore, wharf, : : $i 6 87| 700 
Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ 5 700; 790 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow. . | bushel | 109] 141 
southern yellow. “ 100; 107 
white, ; " : " 103; 105 
Rye, northern, none, a: 
Barley, ‘ : F : 7“ ' 
Oats, nor.hern,. (prime) *: 70 TS 
Hay, best English, : : , ton | 19 50) 21 00 
eastern screwed, . ‘ " 16 00 | 17 00 
hard pressed, . ‘ ° ‘ ¥ 17 00 | 20 00 
Honey, ita ‘ gallon 37 2 
Hops, Ist quality | pound 13 i4 
2d quality . : ‘ ” 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ ; a 11 12 
southern, Ist sort, . ° " 9 10 
LEATHER, slaughter, sole, ° ° " 19 20 
do. upper, . ss 12 14 
dry hide, sole, : ° e 19 21 
do. upper, . . ” 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole. é “ 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, . . ; «@ 25 27 
Lime, best sort, ‘ , i | cask | 100} 104 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 50; 2100 
Navy, mess, . ‘ ‘ . - 16 00 | 16 50 
bone, middlings, ‘ ‘ ag 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, bushel | 225) 237 
Red Top, ; , - 75 a7 
Red Clover, northern pound 8 4 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . oy 25 03 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . - |bushel| 275] 300 
TALLOow, tried, . ‘ ; ewt. | 750] 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 1 
: American, full blood, washed, “ 62 65 
do.  3-4ths do. as 50 5h 
do. 1-2 do. “ 48 50 
do. 1-4.and common “ 45 47 
Native washed . ‘ « 38 60 
= {Pulled superfine,  . oe 60 65 
cs | lstLambs, . ‘ “ 52 Bb 
E222 do. A ee “ 38] 42 
Shimada. “ 25) 30 
é Ist Spinning, . ° 4 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ib. 














— 
PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 





Hams, northern, . . }pound; 12 13 
southern, none. Po Soe 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ . <= 6 5 
PouLTRY, . ° . as: 10} 17 
Butter, (tub) , ; . , oe 14] 14 

lump ‘ . “ 16; 
Ecas, . . . dozen| 15] 18 
PoTATOEs, bushel| 50] 56 
CipER, | barrel | 3 50| 4.00 

ac nian aeration 





HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 

joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 

strained in theNback sinews, wrung in the withers, §c. ; aleo 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparetion have bees 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist amd 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

; — Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed. 


Price for large Bottles onedollar, smal] do. 75 cents. 029 
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BETTER MOMENTS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
{ts cadence on my lonely hours, 

Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers! 


I can forget her melting prayer 

While leaping pulses madly fly ; 
But in the still unbroken air, — 

Her gentle tones come stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And on me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My inanliness hath drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 


I have been out at eventide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing ; 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, thronged the night— 
When all was beauty—then have I, 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung, 
And when the beautiful spirit there 
Flang over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
uike the light dropping of the rain, 
And resting on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I've poured her low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light! 


I have been on the dewy hills 
When night was pos Soon from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the gay east; when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the ba Poe of the breeze— 
And this when I was forth, perchance, 
As a worn reveller from the dance ! 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were walion upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtile quiver— 
I say a voice has thrilled me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or creeping from the silent glen, 
Like words from the departing night— 
Hath stricken me, and I have pressed 
On the wet grass my fevered brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest, 
First prayer with which I learned to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child! 





IMPORTANCE OF ATTENTION TO SMALL 
MATTERS, 

The first week in July, like the first week in 
January, is always an important one with mechan- 
ics, tradesmen, shopkeepers, grocers and others, 
who heep running accounts with their customers. 
It is the period of an extensive semi-annual set- 
tlement, and the number of payments that de- 
pend for their punctuality upon one another, is 
much greater than people generally imagine. If 
rich people who have money lying in banks, and 
who could just as easily pay today as a month 
hence, would only reflect amoment upon the good 


they could do by simply drawing a check, they 
would not certainly hesitate to do it. The sys- 
tem of credit which pervades the community 
enters so extensively into the ordinary business of 
life, that every body, more or less, must partici- 
pate in it, and hence almost every trader’s ability 
to pay depends upon his receiving pay from oth- 
ers. In order to see this clearly, let us take a 
case. 


A gentleman of fortune who lives upon his in- 
come, owes a tailor’s bill on the first of July. He 
pays it—The tailor pays off his workmen, and 
they pay off their grocer, baker, shoemaker, hat- 
ter, landlord and a dozen others, who gave them 
credit tothe end of six months. Each of these 
in turn, pays off the merchants and tradesmen to 
whom they are indebted, and by the end of the 
week, every dollar may possibly have been instru- 
mental in discharging twenty debts of one dollar 
each. Every man therefore, who pays with 
punctuality, not only discharges his own debt, but 
enables people to discharge, perhaps njneteen 
others, which were dependent upon his money. 
Indeed the ramifications of credit are so extensive 
that it is quite possible that a hundred payments 
might be facilitated by punctuality in one, and 
what constitutes the beauty of the system is, that 
at last the money comes back in the shape of in- 
come to the very man who first set it in motion. 


In these remarks there is no theory. Every 
dealer knows from daily experience their prac- 
tical truth, and there is not a man whose 
business obliges him to take and give credit, who 
does not fee] that upon the punctuality of others, 
his own ability to be punctual depends. The 
whole chain however of debts cannot be discharg- 
ed at once by a simultaneous movement. A com- 
mencement must be made somewhere, and that 
somewhere can only be, with the man whose 
ability to pay does not depend upon his receiving 
five, ten or twenty dollars from somebody else. 
He isthe fountain head, from which the stream 
must flow, and if a stream be dried up in is 
source, how can the fields be irrigated, or the 
thirst of man be quenched.—Phil. Gaz. 





A Cuntosity.—We have in our possession an 
Indian Tomahawk, or hatchet, of very rude con- 
struction, which was taken a few days since from 
the heart of a white oak saw-log nearly two and a 
half feet in diameter, and the grains from where 
it was deposited to the outside of the log number- 
ed 142. Thedistance in which it was deposited 
from the bottom of the tree was such as to lead to 
the supposition that it might have been hung in 
the crotch of a sapling, which as it grew up 
closed around it and embedded it within the 
trunk, and probably the lapse of time is not less 
than two hundred years since it was there left. 
There is every reason to suppose its owner be- 
longed to one of the warlike tribes of Indians 
who inhabited this section of country at least two 
centuries ago, as there are numerous indications 


about the above size are now growing. 


The instrument was found while in the act of 
sawing the log at the mill of Solon Hall, Esq. at 
La Grange, in this county. The saw _ penetrated 
the iron about an half an inch before the mill 
could be stopped, entirely ruining the saw.—Fre- 








donia Censor. 
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THRESHING MACHINE. 


Tue subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new 
THRESHING MacuineE which he has recently invented, and 
which for utility, cheapness and simplicity he can recommend 
to their use. 

The machine, put in operation by a horse and tended by two 
men, is capable of threshing grain of all kinds, whether reaped 
or mowed, and at the same time separates it from the straw, 
doing the work of twelve men by the ordinary process per 
day, without any waste of the grain. 

he apparatus by which the machine is put in motion is con- 
nected with it, and itis altogether as portable as a horse 
wagon 

Its simplicity is such that it can be built or repaired by most 
farmers at a small expense. 

The superiority of the machine over any other of the kind 
now in use, consists mainly in the perfect manner in which it 
separates the grain froma the head of the sheaf—every grain 
being effectually separated—which in itself is equal to 5 per 
cent of the whole quantity threshed. The head passes 
through unbroken, but the grain is effectually cleared. As to 
its capability of execution, it will thresh out as much grain as 
the most active man can handle, and then the cradle into which 
it passes is frequently not more than half filled. 

he subscriber has secured Letters Patent for the above in- 
vention. The machine will soon be ready for exhibition in 
this city, due notice of which will be given, aud rights for 
States, counties and towns then be disposed of. 
June 24. WILLIAM LAIGHTON. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn thereon, for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 








WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, . 

A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in al 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his lastemployers. Enquire at G. C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. ~ 


° 


WANTED 
A man and wife (Americans) to take the charge of a Farm 
of about 500 acres in the State of New York, Near Green 
Bush. ‘The man must be thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious branches of business incident to such an establishment, 
and among other qualifications, that of the rearing and man- 
agement of Stock ts requisite. The wife will be required to 
manage anextensive dairy. ‘lo such a family, that can pro- 
ducethe needful recommendations for capacity, industry, 
neatness and sobriety, liberal encouragement will be given. 
None others need apply. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
June 25, 1835. 6t 4 Court Street. 





SILK COCOONS WANTED. 
The subseriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 


pay §3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
ones. [m6] G. C. BARRETT. 


HEIFERS FOR SALE. 


For sale in Roxbury, a pair of Twin Heifers, 3 years old 
next August. They look precisely alike, and are of a fine size. 
Inquire of Col. Wyman, or Mr Fisher, athis Hotel in Roxbury. 

The mother of the above mentioned Heifers was a twin, and 
during twelve years from May 15, 1822, to May, 1833, had 
and raised seventeen calves, 

CATHARINE BLANEY, Roxbury. 





june 10. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
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